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Catholicism. Cardinal Ratti was an Italian, an heroic soul
whose birthplace was in the Alps of Piedmont. He is now Pope
Pius the Xlth. It was my duty frequently to wait on him, to
hear his wishes, and to escort him also to the house of the British
Commissioner. Like myself he was an enthusiastic mountaineer.
He had climbed nearly every peak in the Alps, and this established
a common bond between us which only mountaineers know.
At dinner once he turned to me and said, " The stimulation to the
mind and spirit of attaining to heights sublime, through tempest
and difficulty, is unmatched."

The Pope was as witty as he is wise and I found him invariably
a most charming companion, while I knew him to be an able and
astute diplomatist.

I have little doubt that Cardinal Ratti threw his influence
into the scale when the Silesian decision was made. He may not
have felt very friendly towards France. Though no doubt the
partition of Silesia was unfair to Germany and has rudely
damaged British trade, nevertheless in the economic sphere it
has fortified Poland, so that on the European Eastern Frontier
there still remains a strong Catholic bulwark against the poison
of Bolshevik materialism. I would be sure that Cardinal Ratti
foresaw this and having foreseen it* fought for it with all his
spiritual and temporal might. I know nothing of his spiritual
power, except that he is the elected head of the greatest Church
in Christendom; but I do know that mentally and physically
he was as well equipped as any of the great statesmen and in-
dustrial captains with whom I have come in contact.

An accommodating tolerance and genuine affection for the
French found me frequently in their company and in that of the
Polish officials of the Plebiscite. I had long talks with Wojciech
Korfanty, the champion of Polish rights. He was short in stature,
with a high, intellectual forehead, and not unlike Lloyd George
in appearance. Korfanty's father had been a working miner,
and he was not only a magnificent orator but a man of consider-
able business acumen and a first-class journalist. He understood
the force and power of propaganda and was skilled in all its
artifices. And he was a devoted Catholic. Like Lloyd George,
also, success seems to have deprived him of idealistic motives,
for following the Allied decision, he took for himself numerous
directorships in French-controlled companies, and became one
of Silesia's first industrial magnates. From that day his influence
waned, and after a few years he found himself displaced from